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The Newepaper, The Courts and Crime News 


By Hon. Leon R. Yankwicu, Judge of the Superior Court, 
County of Los Angeles. 


(Address delivered at meeting of Los Angeles Bar Association, March 15, 1928.) 


a 


THE DIsToRTION OF CRIME NEWS 


Because newspapers perform a great pub- 
lic function and are a great social force, 
their relationship to courts of justice is re- 
ceiving a good deal of attention from stu- 
dents of social problems and thoughtful 
members of the bench and bar and of the 
newspaper profession. , 

One phase of the subject which seems to 
be uppermost in the mind of everyone is the 
relation of newspapers to crime and crim- 
inal activities, both before and after trial 
ef criminal cases. 

The general impression seems to be that 
an unusual and unwarranted amount of 
space is devoted to these subjects in today’s 
newspapers. The average person, if asked 
the question, would, no doubt, answer by 
indicting the newspaper of today and hold- 
ing out as a model the newspaper of the past 
about which his elders, dreaming of the 
golden age of their youth, have spoken to 
him. Serious students have found by in- 
vestigation that this assumption is unfound- 
ed. 

Ellen C. Potter, Secretary of Welfare of 
the State of Pennsylvania, contributed an 
article to the symposium on Modern Crime, 
contained in the issue of May, 1926, of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Sciences. After a careful in- 
vestigation of the older Philadelphia news- 
papers, she stated her conclusion that “the 
space devoted to crime news in the standard 
reputable newspapers of the country is pro- 
portionately less than it was fifty years 
ago.” 

What should, however, receive the seri- 
ous consideration of those engaged in the 
administration of justice and of the news- 
papers is not so much the question of publi- 
cation of crime and court news at all, as the 
manner and content of publication. 

Too much of the crime and court news, 
instead of being an accurate and objective 
report of the outstanding facts, is a highly 
colored account in which, in the language of 
the report of a special committee of the 


American Bar Association, presented at the 
Association’s last meeting in August, 1927, 
“the play of imagination, exaggeration, ef- 
fusion, distortion, deduction, conjecture, 
prediction and all the secondary mental pro- 
cesses are often exercised upon primary 
physical facts by ingenious reporters.” 

These mental processes, as the Committee 
suggests, “do havoc to litigants, courts, the 
processes of public justice, and inevitably 
tend to undermine public confidence in our 
judicial institutions through deliberate mis- 
representation.” Disastrous results follow 
from this character of reporting. They have 
been carefully studied not only by the 
American Bar Association committee to 
whose report I have referred, but also by a 
sub-committee of the New York Crime 
Commission, whose findings were published 
in July of last year, and by individual stu- 
dents of the problem. 

They may be classed in two groups: (1) 
General consequences, and (2) Conse- 
quences relating to the administration of 
justice. 

The most important of the general con- 
sequences is the impression created that we 
are, from time to time, in the grip of “crime 
waves.” Ellen Potter, in the study to which 
I have already referred, says: “The mod- 
ern journalistic technique, combined with 
more spectacular crimes, committed by 
much younger persons ; gathered more com- 
pletely from the whole world by the great 
news agencies; multiplied by the increased 
density of population, of necessity, over- 
whelm the individual citizen with a sense 
of deluge by a crime wave.” 

The common belief, created to a great 
extent by newspapers, is that crime is on 
the increase, both relatively and absolutely. 
But the Federal Council of Churches re- 
ports that it is diminishing. Of the same 
opinion is ex-Police Commissioner Enright 
of New York. And Ellen Potter reaches 
(in her study) the following conclusion: 
“For the United States as a whole and for 
Pennsylvania, during the period from 1875 
to 1926, there has been a decrease in crime 
in proportion to the population of 37.7 per 
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cent in the one and 39 per cent in the 
other.” Few States have accurate criminal 
statistics. We do not have them in Cali- 
fornia. Until we do, we shall be in the 
dark. 


But, in the meantime, danger lurks in 
“crime wave” psychology. Everywhere is 
heard the cry, “More laws. more punish- 
ment,” and in many instances “mob psy- 
chology” has been enacted into law. 


‘“ The danger is,”” said Dean Orrin Kip 
MeMurray, of the School of Jurisprudence, 
University of California, before the Cali- 
fornia Bar Association in 1925, “that crude 
thinking, based on false assumptions, may 
be enacted into legislation, and may impair 
the orderly legal procedure that is the basis 
of our liberty.” 

All psychologists and _ criminologists 
agree on the important role played in crime 
by “the law of imitation.” Embellished 
crime news, and the glorification of the 
criminal, may, by the law of imitation, in- 
duce criminal activities in persons of low 
or subnormal intelligence. Dangerous as 
the moron is as a citizen, he is more danger- 
ous as a criminal. 

As grave are the consequences to the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

There has been fostered the belief that 
the “criminal gets away with it.” Aside 
from the fact that such an impression may 
encourage crime, the dramatic presentation 
of the lawyer’s technique, in certain spec- 
tacular cases, is responsible for the false 
idea that our criminal courts are inefficient 
and that our judges are puppets in the 
hands of skillful criminal lawyers. This 
was untrue even before the days of the 
Crime Commission. It is untrue today. In 
an article published in Sunset Magazine, 
last July, Dean McMurray wrote: 

“There is a rather widespread opinion 
that American courts do not operate with 
the certainty of English courts. This 
opinion is not altogether justified by the 
facts. Justice Oscar Hallam, of the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court, basing his opinion 
on a study of the material available, in 
an address before the American Bar As- 
sociation in 1923, pointed out that ‘the 
percentage of ultimate convictions of per- 
sons tried is not so high in England as 
in the United States.” In a study made 
for the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco, I reached substantially the 
same conclusions.” 


As a fact, the courts of California deal 
effectively with the problem of crime. The 
report of our attorney general for 1924- 
1926 shows that during the two years just 
past 14,985 criminal charges amounting te 
felonies were filed in California counties. 
Only 964 resulted in acquittals. Twenty 
convicted murderers were sentenced to pay 
the death penalty. Three thousand, five 
hundred and eight persons convicted of fel- 
only were sentenced to state prisons and 
1,505 to other institutions. Of the total 
number charged with felonies 6,163 defend- 
ants pleaded guilty, saving the counties the 
expense of a trial. Twenty-one hundred and 
fifty were convicted in the courts and the 
others await disposal of their cases. On a 
percentage basis, 69 per cent of the persons 
tried for felonies were convicted. During 
this period 473 criminal cases were ap- 
pealed, the percentage of affirmances on ap- 
peal being 84 per cent. The great complaint 
in years past against our appellate courts 
for setting aside verdicts of conviction on 
narrow, technical grounds certainly finds 
no foundation in the activities of these 
courts in recent years. 

If some of the efforts directed at describ- 
ing and denouncing “crime waves” were 
used in spreading the news to the potential 
criminal that, for instance, as compared 
with Pennsylvania’s 51 per cent record oi 
convictions, California can show a 69 per 
cent record, perhaps some of the Eastern 
crooks would hesitate to exchange their cli- 
mate for ours. 

It might also help, if some of the empha- 
sis now placed on the facts occuring be- 
fore and at the trial were shifted to the 
fact of conviction. Now an ordinary con- 
viction has almost lost its news value. Yet, 
from the standpoint of crime prevention, 
no fact is of greater importance to the pub- 
lic and none should be brought home with 
greater emphasis. 

But perhaps the most serious problem, 
so far as the punishment of criminals and 
the actual functioning of the courts are 
concerned, is the publication, before triai, 
and, sometimes, before capture of the per- 
son accused of crime, of all the details of 
the crime, the testimony of witnesses, and 
the actions, clues, surmises and_ theories 
of the prosecuting officers. 


II. 
THe Power To PUNISH as CONTEMPT 
The greatest power the courts have in 
dealing with the problem is the power to 
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punish for contempt. As to this, the follow- 
ing fundamental principles should be borne 
in mind: 

A criminal contempt embraces all 
things done in disrespect of the court or 
committed against the majesty of the law 
or the dignity of the court. The primary 
object of its punishment is the vindica- 
tion of public authority. (See Penal 
Code, sec. 166; In re Wilson, 75 Cal. 
580. ) 

A direct contempt is a contempt com- 
mitted in the immediate view and pres- 
ence of the court. 

An indirect or constructive contempt 
is one committed without the presence 
of the court. (Code Civ. Proc., sec. 
1211.) 

Any comment on the conduct of a court 
or judge in or on the merits or demerits 
of a pending case is constructive con- 
tempt. It is contempt to comment on the 
evidence in a pending criminal prosecu- 
tion. (Globe Newspaper Co. v. Common- 
(Globe Newspaper Co. v. Common- 
wealth, 188 Mass. 449, 72 N. E. 682.) 
In the case just cited, the contempt was 

predicated upon the publication by a news- 
paper of the findings of experts employed 
by the State in a pending criminal prose- 
cution. Mr. Chief Justice Knowlton, speak- 
ing for the court said: 

“This raises the question of law, wheth- 
er the publication of an article which 
otherwise would constitute contempt of 
court, as tending to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice, can be justified on the 
ground that the trial to which it relates 
is not then in progress, nor immediately 
to be begun, but is to occur at a time to 
be afterwards fixed. When the articles 
and the circumstances of publication are 
such as appear in the present case, we 
are of opinion that it cannot be so justi- 
fied. The disturbing and obstructing ef- 
fect of such an article might be greater 
if the publication was immediately be- 
fore the trial than if it occurred months 
before, and this should be taken into ac- 
count in imposing the sentence. In some 
cases, the difference in the degree of det- 
riment that would be expected to result 
might be sufficient to constitute a con- 
tempt if the publication were just before 
the trial, when the same publication, a 
long time before the trial, would affect 
the case so little as not to deserve punish- 
ment. But it is enough to subject the of- 


fending publisher to punishment if the 
publication is very objectionable, and the 
case to which it relates is pending at the 
time of publication. (Onslow’s case, L. 
R. 9 Q.B. 219; Hunt v. Clarke, 58 L.J. 
Q.B. 490; In re Cheltenham & Swansea 
Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. L.R. 8 
Eg. 580; In re Sturoc, 48 N. H. 428; Re- 
spublica v. Oswald, 1 Dall. 319.) In Rex 
v. Parke, (1903) 2 K.B. 432, the publica- 
tion in a newspaper was made before one 
accused of murder was even indicted. It 
was contended that as no cause was pend- 
ing in the high court, and it was not 
certain that there would be an indict- 
ment, the high court had no jurisdiction 
to fine the publisher for contempt. Pro- 
ceedings having been instituted before a 
magistrate, it was held, after the fullest 
consideration, that the court had juris- 
diction, and punishment was _ inflicted. 
Wills, J., said in the opinion: ‘Great 
stress has been laid upon an expression 
which has been used in the judgments 
upon questions of this kind — that the 
remedy exists when there is a cause 
pending in the court. We think undue 
importance has been attached to it 

It is possible very effectually to poison 
the fountain of justice before it begins 
to flow. It is not possible to do so when 
the stream has ceased.’ In the present 
case the indictment was found several 
months before the publication, and the 
time for trial had been appointed and 
postponed. The plaintiff in error had full 
knowledge that the publication might ef- 
fect the proceedings in the pending case.” 
Neither the truth of the article, nor the 


justifMable motives of the publisher is a de- 
fense. 


As said in the above case: 


“The effect of this publication would 
naturally be to absolutely disqualify 
many persons to sit as jurors, and thus 
make more difficult the work of the court 
in endeavoring to impanel an impartial 
jury. It would be likely, even without 
their consciousness of bias, to affect the 
minds of other persons, who mignt be 
permitted to sit upon the jury on the 
ground that they had not formed such an 
opinion as to render them unfit to per- 
form this public duty. In other ways 
which it is not necessary to state, such 
publications might be detrimental to the 
public interests involved in the pending 
case. The writer had not the excuse that 
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he was communicating facts of a public 
nature which it might be proper to pub- 
lish. The article was a disclosure.of the 
efforts of the Commonwealth’s officers, 
in the examination and preparation of 
evidence, information of which, if one 
chanced to obtain it, should have been 
treated as confidential. 

“The question raised by the second as- 
signment of errors is whether the truth 
of such a publication, and the lack of a 
positive intention on the part of the pub- 
lisher to injure either of the parties to 
the case, or to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice relieves him from lia- 
bility for contempt. We have no doubt 
that such facts are material in relation to 
the punishment that should be inflicted. 
In certain classes of cases for criminal 
contempt in the courts of common law, 
where the question was whether one in- 
tended to reflect upon the dignity of the 
court, it has been held that the accused 
may purge himself by an answer under 
oath, disavowing any wrongful intent or 
disrespect to the court. (Wells v. Com- 
monwealth, 21 Gratt. 500; Ex parte 
Biggs, 64 N. C. 202; In re Walker, 82 
N. C. 95; Buck v. Buck, 60 III. 105, 106.) 
It is, however, the better rule, that such 
a disavowal is not conclusive, and that 
the whole matter is for the court, upon 
the facts and evidence. (State v. Mat- 
thews, 37 N. H. 450; Huntington v. 
McMahon, 48 Conn. 174; In re Chad- 
wick, 109 Mich. 588, 604.) In reference 
to a case like the present, where some- 
thing is done which obviously has a di- 
rect tendency to obstruct the administra- 
tion of justice in a court, the rule stated 
in this Commonwealt* seems to require, 
to subject one to punishment for con- 
tempt, no intent other than the intent to 
do the act itself which is objectionable. 
(Cartwright’s case, 114 Mass. 230; Tele- 
gram Newspaper Co. v. Commonwealth, 
172 Mass. 294, 300.) Under these de- 
cisions the actor, in such cases, should 
be presumed to intend the natural conse- 
quences of his willful act, and he should 
not be permitted to show, in justification, 
that he was ignorant of the probable con- 
sequences of it. 


“We are of opinion that such a publi- 
cation of evidence procured by the offi- 
cers of the law is not justified by show- 
ing that the statements are true, and that 
the intentional publication was without 


— 


an express intent to injure either of the 

parties to the case, or to reflect upon the 

dignity of the court, or to hinder or in- 
terfere with the administration of jus- 
tice.” 

As is evident, truth is no defense. 

The principle upon which these rulings 
are grounded was stated by Mr. Justice 
Holmes in Patterson v. Colorado, 205 U.S, 
454; 51 Law. Ed. 879: 

“The theory of our system is that con- 
clusions to be reached in a case will be 
induced only by evidence and argument 
in open court, and not by any outside 
influence, whether of private talk or pub- 
lic print.” 

Courts do not, however, possess the pow- 
er to enjoin, in advance, the publication of 
things which, upon publication, might con- 
stitute contempt. 

During the famous Durant case, an at- 
tempt was made to prohibit the representa- 
tion of a play based upon the facts of the 
case. Ruling that this could not be done, 
the court in Dailey v. Superior Court, 112 
Cal. 94, said: 

“In effect the order made by the trial 
court in this case was one commanding 
the petitioner not to commit a contempt 
of court, and such a practice is novel in 
the extreme. The court had ample power 
to protect itself in the administration of 
justice after the contempt was commit- 
ted. As to the offender, it could punish 
him; as to the defendant on trial, he 
could be deprived of no rights by any act 
of this petitioner. If the publication de- 
prived him of a fair and impartial trial 
at that time, a second trial would have 
been awarded him. 

“We conclude that the order made by 
the trial court was an attempted restraint 
upon the right of free speech, as guar- 
anteed by the constitution of this State, 
and that petitioner’s mouth could not be 

‘closed in advance for the purpose of pre- 
venting an utterance of his sentiments, 
however mischevious the prospective re- 
sults of such utterance. He had the right 
of free speech, but at all times was re- 
sponsible to the law for an abuse of that 

right.” (See In re Wood, 194 Cal. 49.) 

Nor have courts power to order that evi- 


dence actually given at a trial be not pub- 


lished, and to punish as contempt disobedi- 
ence to such order. 


When this was attempted in California 
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(In re Shortridge, 99 Cal. 526) the Su- 
preme Court said: 
“The constitution of every State in 
the Union guarantees to every citizen the 
right to freely speak, write and publish 
his sentiments on all subjects, and pro- 
hibits the passage of any law ‘to restrain 
or abridge the liberty of speech or of the 
press.’ What one may lawfully speak, 
he may lawfully write and publish. The 
rights thus preserved by the constitution 
are dear to the heart of every American, 
and their exercise can be complained of 
by the courts in a summary proceeding 
only when the publication or the speech 
interferes with the proper performance 
of judicial duty. If there has been no 
such interference, there has been no con- 
tempt.” 

Criticism of a judge for past decisions 
is not contempt. “When a case is finished 
courts are subject to the same criticism as 
other people.” (Patterson v. Colorado, 205 
U. S. 454; Metcalf v. District Court, 52 
Mont. 46.) 

III. 
THE REMEDY 

No doubt, as the New York Times said 
in commenting on the report of the commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association, this 
is partly the result of “the loose habit into 
which American district attorneys have 
fallen of virtually trying criminals in the 
press before they are arraigned in court.” 
But, in view of its disastrous effects, why 
encourage the habit? 

So common has become this practice that 
it is not infrequent in a criminal case of 
more than ordinary importance to find, day 
by day, both the prosecution and the de- 
fense giving to the newspapers, for further 
embellishment, all the results of their in- 
vestigations and the facts which they ex- 
pect to prove. In fact, in recent days, a 
criminal proceeding often becomes a battle 
of ultimatums to the press between the 
prosecution and the defense. 

Before arrest, this may interfere with 
and lessen the chances of apprehension and 
increase the criminal’s chances of escape 
One of the. most serious problems in the 
administration of justice is certain detec- 
tion. It has been stated from many sources 
that the number of those who escape arrest 
isas high as eighty per cent. But while this 
figure is disputable, the truth is that, all 
over the United States, a large number of 
criminals are never caught. 


Is it not worthy of consideration whether 
practices which, instead of helping to rem- 
edy this condition, may tend to perpetuate 
it, should not be abandoned ? 

The publication of all the facts relating 
to a crime prejudges a case before the ac- 
tual trial. 

As our juries are a cross-section of our 
social life, it becomes difficult to secure jur- 
ors to try a case fairly. Many of them, 
having read the colored reports following 
the commission of the offense, have formed 
an opinion on the facts and, if not actually 
disqualified, will disqualify themselves. 

And if a jury is selected, courts find 
themselves “rehashing,” under the limita- 
tions of the rules of evidence, what, with 
greater detail and much embellishment, has 
long been known to every newspaper read- 
er. And the instruction to jurors not to be 
governed “by mere sentiment, conjectures, 
sympathy, passion or prejudice, public opin- 
ion or public feeling” becomes a “useless 
gesture.” 

Knowing the history of newspapers, 
knowing the fight they have had to make 
for every right they have, even their right 
to exist, I cannot believe, with the New 
York Crime Commission, that censorship 
might be a solution. 

There are those who would deny, by law 
or other means, the right of newspapers to 
record crime news. They ask, “Why have 
crime news at all?” 

Things unusual make news according to 
the old saying of the newspaper profession 
that “if a dog bites a man it is not news, 
but if a man bites a dog it is.” This is but 
another way of saying that before a thing 
becomes news it must arrest attention. 
Walter Lippman in the chapter entitled The 
Nature of News, in his book Public Opin- 
ion, has given the true definition of news. 
He writes: 

“Before a series of events becomes 
news they have usually to make themselves 
noticeable in some more or less overt act. 
Generally, too, in a crudely overt act. There 
must be a manifestation. The course of 
events must assume a certain definable 
shape, and until it is in a phase where some 
aspect is an accomplished fact, news does 
not separate itself from the ocean of pos- 
sible truth * * * The news is not 
a mirror of social conditions, but the report 
of an aspect that has obtruded itself.” 

Because crime is not only an unusual, but 
an anti-social event. the overt acts through 
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which it manifests itself obtrude them- 
selves. And it is the function of the news- 
paper to report this aspect of our life. 

If we take as the proper slogan of the 
modern newspaper the slogan of the New 
York Times, “All the News Fit to Print,” 
crime news would fall by the wayside. 
However, that slogan is too narrow in its 
scope and a newspaper, if it is to perform 
its function truly, must print a good deal 
of news that is not fit to print. There are 
some newspapers in the United States 
which make it their policy not to print any 
crime news at all. If one of a future gen- 
eration, trying to get an impression of the 
obtruding activities of the communities in 
which these newspapers are published, 
should examine them, he would obtain a 
one-sided view of these activities. It is true 
that he would receive an impression of 
“sweetness and light,” but the picture would 
be as false as the picture one would get 
from the Police Gazette. The function of 
a newspaper of general circulation is to 
present a many-sided picture. Hence, the 
necessity of crime news. 








For 
Sub-Lease 


Very desirable suite of law offices 
in Chapman Building. Low rental, 
considerably less than prevailing 
rates. Will leave carpets and drapes, 


year old, free to sub-lessee. 


Phone: 
TRinity 9694 











This is true also of publicity of court 
activities and proceedings; the courts be- 
long to the people. There is no greater 
public function than the administration of 
justice, civil or criminal. I agree with the 
editorial writer of the New York Times, 
who some time ago stated that “publicity 
of all that is done in the name of justice is 
vital in a republic.” And while it is true, 
as the special committee of the American 
Bar Association which criticized this state- 
ment wrote, that “there is no universal 
right in the public to be informed of all 
trials and other proceedings in the courts” 
and that “the rights of the press are no 
other than those of the public at large, 
nevertheless, the question cannot be solved 
by a narrow legalistic or constitutional 
standpoint. 

The nature of news and the function of 
the newspaper must be considered, as well 
as the social aspect of the question. News, 
(to give a more popular definition), is any- 
thing new and interesting. The newspaper 
is not the creator or censor of news. It 
is its right, therefore, nay its duty, to re- 
port crime news and to record court activ- 
ities. In disseminating crime and court 
news it performs a public function. 

}ut there remains the question; “How 
should it perform that function?” It should 
do it, guided not by the lowest but by the 
highest standards of the profession, bear- 
ing in mind that immediate and ultimately 
illusory success in news-gathering should 
not outweigh the interests of the common- 
wealth. 

The sine qua non of. Americanisms, as 
a writer recently put it, is “to make 
America more loveable.” We can do this 
by making the administration of justice 
more certain, by overcoming the feeling of 
the man in the street that the scales of 
justice are not evenly balanced. In this 
task newspapers can aid, by discouraging 
sensationalism in crime and court news be- 
fore trial, by encouraging, in the words of 
the Bar Association committee, reports 
which “truthfully, fairly, accurately, ob- 
jectively, write down and describe in words 
tor publication every emphatic fact which 
(a reporter) legitimately sees or hears” at 
the trial, and by playing up, in the interests 
of crime prevention, the records of convic- 
tion in our courts. 

The problem of crime and the adminis- 
tration of justice is complex. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Robert P. Jennings 
Frank B. Belcher 





Louis E. Kearney 


JENNINGS & BELCHER 


Announce the removal of their 
LAW OFFICES 
to 
Suite 808 SecurIty BUILDING 
FirtH & SprRING STREETS 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Telephone: MUtual 2258 














CHARLES MURSTEIN 


Announces the removal of his law offices to 
808-810 Wricut & CALLENDER BUILDING 
FourtH & Hitt STREETS, 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Telephone VAndike 3254 


THEODORE STENSLAND 


Announces the removal of his law offices to 
808-810 Wricut & CALLENDER BUILDING 
FourtH & HILL STREETS, 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Telephone. MUtual 7436 
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Bar Association Publicity 


By G. C. Turner, Publicity Director, Los Angeles Bar Association. 


Even in an age when publicity for 
American organizations is as necessary to 
their well-being as sunlight and fresh air 
to the individual, it may not be readily ap- 
parent that publicity is important to such 
a body as a bar association. For a chamber 
of commerce, for a manufacturer, for a 
bank, or for any organization where com- 
mercial or social interests are involved, it is 
immediately conceded that “a place in the 
sun” of public recognition can not be dis- 
pensed with. But what of an association 
whose conservatism, ethics and dignity are 
of paramount concern, whose activities take 
place in a sphere possibly more detached 
from mercenary and private pursuits and 
class considerations than any other in the 
entire social scheme? 

Herein are presented a few observations 
1elative to publicity for the Los Angeles 
Bar Association, requested of the writer as 
its publicity director. The importance of 
this department of effort is attested at the 
outset by the aims of the Association itself 
with respect to public service. It is obvious 
that its activities must be understood by 
the public and that a lack of information, 
or misinformation about these activities 
would subject them to criticism and oppo- 
sition despite the most public-spirited in- 
tentions. As it is not the desire of the Asso- 
ciation to be regarded as a great, unseen 
power, capable of throwing its influence 
this way or that in every public emergency, 
exercising a mandatory and inquisitorial 
function in the community, its aims and 
works must, therefore, be known, and the 
better and more widely they are compre- 
hended, the greater will be their efficacy 
and the cooperation accorded. 


In the case of any extraordinary public 
service, but especially where civilian rights 
and various political elements are involved, 
the requisites of publicity management are 
many. Nothing can be left to chance in the 
way of news. Not only are organization 
policies and remote circumstances to be ob- 
served in the preparation of publicity; 
there are journalistic customs to be ob- 
served, whether in the writing and submit- 
ting of copy, the verbal telling of facts or 
the conduct of a meeting or interview. Far 


from perfunctory is the handling of pub- 
licity, for every care must be exercised to 
prevent that almost inevitable discrepancy, 
great or small, that marks the passage of 
information from person to person. Fool- 
proof copy has never been written, but 
experience can minimize risks. Incidental- 
ly, it might be said, considering the speed 
in the manufacturing of the daily news- 
paper with its many editions, the marvel 
is that more errors do not occur. Many of 
the more prejudiced critics of the press 
might soften after viewing the efficiency of 
the editorial staffs of certain metropolitan 
dailies, where work is conducted under 
very taxing conditions. 


Publicity for the Bar Association obvi- 
ously should be confined to subjects which 
concern the public. A number of commit- 
tees are enaged in tasks of a nature to in- 
vite immediate interest, and well-timed no- 
tice of the agenda of their meetings, when 
such may with propriety be given, will ma- 
terially assist in the orderly preparation of 
news and keeping track of news-yielding 
activities. In the interest of impartial deal- 
ings with editors, the timing of news is of 
consequence even with the minor happen- 
ings. Early advice as to important matters 
does much to insure their proper publica- 
tion. 


In the presentation of publicity matter, 
faithful accuracy, impartiality and moder- 
ation are desirable, and this applies to con- 
structive and special articles as well as to 
ordinary reports. Fully within the bounds 
of ethics lies a diversity of constructive, 
specially designed publicity, as to that which 
would seek to familiarize the public with 
the non-political attitude of the Association. 
In this connection one may observe that the 
endorsement of judges may be regarded less 
as inciting public misapprehension than as 
an actual opening for appropriately con- 
structive information. The unselfish devo- 
tion of members of the bar in behalf of 
civic betterment could scarcely receive bet- 
ter emphasis than may be here afforded. 

It is necessary to consider the length as 
well as the tenor of all articles sent to the 
press, and to consider carefully the medi- 
ums employed where a general release of 
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The President’s Page 


Fellow Members, 
Los Angeles Bar Association: 


This year the public will elect at least 
eighteen Superior Court Judges in this 
county. Also there will be Appellate Judges 
to be elected in this district. 

How is the bar going to conduct itself 
in connection with the duty it has of aiding 
the public in the selection of those best 
qualified to act as judges? The public have 
come to look to us to guide them in the 
selection of men of the highest standing and 
integrity, with the temperamental qualifi- 
cations necessary for judicial office. This 
is a heavy responsibility that the bar has 
assumed, and we must prepare to meet it 
honestly, accurately, conservatively and et- 
ficiently. When we as members cannot meet 
it in that way, we should better turn the 
matter of endorsement over to a small, se- 
lect committee. 

Our plebiscite is supposed to weigh ac- 
curately and determine the qualifications of 
the candidates; it is presumed to represent 
and reflect’ the unprejudiced, unselfish 
judgment of the members of our Associa- 
tion—those best able from intimate oppor- 
tunity to judge fairly the candidates’ quali- 
fications. Each member is asked and re- 
quired conscientiously and accurately to de- 
termine and vote upon the qualifications 
of such candidates; and to eliminate the 
possibility of the members voting on candi- 
dates they are not qualified to pass upon, 
provision is made whereby they are not to 
vote on those candidates as to whose quali- 
fications they have no sufficient opinion. 
Thus of our membership of 2,500 lawyers, 
those who have knowledge of the fitness 
of the respective candidates, become a large 
committee voting upon candidates’ qualifi- 
cations, all “no opinion” votes for a par- 
ticular candidate being eliminated in deter- 
mining that candidate’s fitness. The oper- 
ation may be illustrated by thinking, let us 
say, of a dozen lawyers delegated to deter- 
mine the qualification of candidates. The 
name of candidate John Smith is brought 
up for consideration. Four of the lawyers 
say they have not been sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the work, ability or stand- 
ing of that particular candidate to vote on 
his qualifications, and thus they would 
properly eliminate themselves as members 


of the committee passing on that one candi- 
date. The other eight, having had oppor- 
tunity to judge the candidate fairly, vote 
whether he possesses the necessary qualifi- 
cations. In other words, under our present 
system instead of leaving the determination 
to a few lawyers it is left to the whole 
membership, and the qualifications of candi- 
dates are determined by those who have 
sufficient information to judge properly. No 
fairer system could be devised to reflect ac- 
curately the judgment of the members of 
the bar. 

In practice, the members have I think 
thus far demonstrated that they studiously 
and conscientiously judge the candidates. 
For instance, in one campaign several hun- 
dred members indicated they had no opin- 
ion as to a candidate, thus refusing to ex- 
press a mere personal preference not based 
on facts, and leaving the judgment to those 
who could speak with knowledge. Person- 
ally I am convinced that a small committee 
of the older men at the bar could as well, 
perhaps more accurately and more expedi- 
tiously, pass judgment on the fitness of can- 
didates, but objection has been made that 
it savored of aristocracy, that the public 
would have less confidence in endorsement 
by a small group, and our Association, 
therefore, some years ago committed itself 
to the larger and more democratic plan of a 
general plebiscite. While results have been 
good in the past, we must bear in mind that 
our system of plebiscite is still on trial, and, 
however fair it may be as a system or plan, 
its effective operation depends upon the con- 
science and sincerity of our members. 

Certain abuses have been apparent, how- 
ever, and I shall mention them briefly. 

The attempt of candidates to obtain uf- 
necessarily long and imposing lists of law- 
yers to petitions or endorsements for office, 
the general circularization of the bar, the 
use of undue publicity to attract the mem- 
bers’ votes, are devices to which a man 
fitted to be a judge should not stoop. I think 
the time is here when practices of that na- 
ture automatically stamp the candidate as 
in some regard unqualified to occupy the 
office. Likewise, lawyers should be frank 
enough to refuse to be party to such cheap 
methods. Let each candidate asking for the 
judgment of his fellow lawyers stand upon 
his past record, the knowledge the bar has 
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of him and his works, the biographical 
sketch, and the words a few reliable men 
may say for him, and, if he is entitled by 
ability, experience and character to receive 
the endorsement of his fellow lawyers, he 
undoubtedly will receive it. Some ambitious 
members of the bar feel a tremendous urge 
to inflict their learning on us, and, not hav- 
ing served a sufficient apprenticeship to 
demonstrate their fitness, they needs must 
ballyhoo their wares to their brethren at 
the bar. There is little likelihood that a 
lawyer who is not favorably known to his 
fellow lawyers has the qualities necessary 
to make a satisfactory judge. Last moment 
attempts to attract the notice and favor of 
the bar are generally accurately appraised, 
and the ultimate vote reflects on the part of 
the members a correct judgment of such 
office seekers. 

We want the best judges we can obtain. 
Why? Not alone because we as lawyers 
wish our clients’ matters speedily, fairly and 
legally judged, not because it is of any fi- 
nancial benefit to us, but primarily because 
we owe a duty to the public to inform the 
voters of those candidates we know to be fit 
to pass judgment upon the lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens. Every lawyer at and be- 


fore election time has his clients and friends 
calling upon him for information as to ju- 
dicial candidates. They say to each of us, 
“We do not know anything about any of 
these candidates; you will have to tell us 
who are the best men,” etc. Our Bar Asso- 
ciation endorsement, if the members 
thoughtfully and conscientiously vote, rep- 
resents the best view of all its members 
and thus we carry that endorsement beyond 
our own circle of clients and friends to the 
general public to assist them in selecting 
their judges. 

The public is prone to blame the bar for 
anything wrong in the administration of 
justice; they should be, and I believe are, 
willing to accept our judgment as to the 
qualification for office of candidates for the 
judiciary. 

I shall leave this final thought with you. 
In view of our system of endorsement of 
candidates, and the necessity of educating 
the public mind to the advisability of fol- 
lowing us in that regard, is it not best for 
the individual members of the bar to re- 
frain from preliminary personal endorse- 
ments, and should they not, except under 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Bar Association Night at the Mission Play 


WEDNESDAY EvENING, ApRIL 11, 1928, Misston PLAYHOUSE, SAN GABRIEL 


The members of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association have been invited by Mr. John 
S. McGroarty to attend a performance ot 
the Mission Play at San Gabriel on the 
night of Wednesday, April 11, at 8:15. As 
a special inducement the price of tickets to 
members for that evening has been reduced 
to 75¢ per seat. Members may secure ident- 
ification tickets by addressing a letter to the 
secretary or by calling at the office of the 
Association, 687 I. W. Hellman Building, 
124 West Fourth Street. Upon presenta- 
tion of the identification ticket at the box 
office, members will be entitled to reserved 
seats at the reduced price. 


The letter of invitation from Mr. Mc- 
Groarty and President Morrow’s reply fol- 
low: 


San Gabriel, California, 
March 22, 1928. 


Mr. H. T. Morrow, President, 

Los Angeles County Bar Association, 
210 West 7th Street, 

Los Angeles, California. 


Dear Mr. Morrow: 


Since I worte to you last, and upon think- 
ing over what you recently said to me in 
your kind letter, I recall that some years 
ago when I addressed the Bar Association 
I told them of the great dream we had of 
a fitting home for the Mission Play at San 
Gabriel, my dream being that we should 
have here for the Mission Play as fine a 
theater as could be found anywhere in the 
world. And I recall that the members of 
the bar then said that if this thing ever 
came true they would come in a body to 
see the Mission Play. 


Well, sir, the dream has come true. The 


Mission Playhouse is built and it is the most 


beautiful theater ever made—truly a fitting 
home for the Mission Play. 


Our business department tells me _ that 
upon the evening of April 11 a special rate 
of 75¢ per seat is offered to the Bar Asso- 
ciation. I hope that this special invitation 
will receive a big response from your fellow 
members of the bar, that you will be pres- 
ent with them yourself and that you wil! 
take an interest in seeing that the party is 
a large one. 

Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) Joan S. McGroarty. 
President Morrow replied as follows: 


837 I. N. Van Nuys Building, 
Los Angeles, California, 
March 23, 1928. 


Mr. John S. McGroarty, 
General Manager Mission Play, 
San Gabriel, California. 


My dear Mr. McGroarty: 


In reply to your kind invitation addressed 
to the members of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association, I wish to say that I recall very 
well that our members did promise to come 
in a body to see the Mission Play. 


I shall, therefore, publish your letter and 
this reply in the BULLETIN of our Asso- 
ciation with a proper request to our mem- 
bers to visit your beautiful Mission Play- 
house on the evening of April 11, 1928, and 
see the Mission Play. 


You may be assured that I shall be pres- 
ent, and I hope that a large group of our 
members will take advantage of your invi- 
tation. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) H. T. Morrow. 
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1928 Committee Assignments 


Members of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association : 


In accordance with the By-Laws of your 
Association I have appointed some of the 
committees therein provided for. I am here- 
with releasing for publication in the BUL- 
LETIN certain of the committees so ap- 
pointed, and I shall shortly announce the 
rest of the committees. 

Each member of a committee as ap- 
pointed will receive from the secretary of 
the Association a notice confirming his ap- 
pointment and to the respective chairmen 
will be sent a brief statment of the plan for 
regular meetings. I suggest that the chair- 
man of each committee organize his com- 
mittee promptly so as to be ready to take up 
the matters which will be referred to his 
committee. The number of appointments 


makes it impracticable for me to write per- 
sonal letters to each appointee, as much as 
I might desire to do so. The work of some 
of these committees requires appointment 
of many additional members. These special 
assignments will be made shortly and each 
appointee and the chairman of that com- 
mittee notified. I trust that every member 
appointed to a committee will realize that 
very considerable time and thought have 
been exercised in his appointment and will 
be willing on his part to make the sacrifice 
of time and effort required to insure suc- 
cessful handling through the committees of 
the necessary work to be accomplished by 
the Association. 


HusBert T. Morrow, 


President, Los Angeles Bai 
Association. 





The committee assignments are as fol- 
lows: 


COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF WORK OF 
ALL COMMITTEES 


Clyde C. Shoemaker, Chairman; Leslie 
Hewitt, Vice-Chairman; Albert W. Leeds, 


Secretary; Clement L. Shinn, Allen W. 
Ashburn, Joseph W. Vickers, Arvin B. 
Shaw, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Loyd Wright, Chairman; Richard A. 
Turner, Vice-Chairman; Margaret B. Con- 
nell, Secretary; F. Walton Brown, James 
G. Leovy. 


CoMMITTEE ON LEGAL ETHICS 


Gurney Newlin, Chairman; John O’Mel- 
veny, Vice-Chairman ; Elizabeth L. Kenney, 
Secretary; John E. Biby, Theodore T. Hull. 


COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY 


Louis W. Myers, Chairman; E. W. Britt, 
Vice-Chairman; Eugene Overton, Secre- 
tary; James A. Anderson, John G. Mott, 
John W. Kemp, Richard J. Dillon, Joseph 
P. Loeb, Oscar Lawler. 


COMMITTEE ON PLEADING 
AND PRACTICE 


A. V. Andrews, Chairman; G. C. De 
Garmo, Vice-Chairman; Ray Howard, Sec- 
retary; Paul Overton, W. H. Gregory, 
Minor Moore, Jos. M. Bernstein, Paul 
Nourse, G. W. Nix. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Everett W. Mattoon, Chairman; Harry 
A. Chamberlin, Vice-Chairman; Ida May 
Adams, Secretary; Phil M. Swaffield, Otto 
J. Emme, Jos. N. Owen, Arthur A. Web- 
er, J. Harold Cragin, Allen P. Nichols. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGAL EDUCATION 


George E. Farrand, Chairman; Joseph 
Scott, Vice-Chairman; Herbert L. Hahn, 
Secretary; Rollin L. McNitt, Frank M. 
Porter, W. Turney Fox, Roger S. Page, 
Edmund W. Pugh, Ed. W. Brewer. 


COMMITTEE ON LAw LIBRARY 


Harry J. McClean, Chairman; Frank G. 
Finlayson, Vice-Chairman; Ezra Neff, Sec- 
retary; Fred A. Stephenson, William K. 
Craw ford. 
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COMMITTEE ON UNLAWFUL PRACTICE 
OF THE LAW 


A. I. McCormick, Chairman; Frank B. 
Belcher, Vice-Chairman; Arthur W. Eck- 
man, Secretary; Ralph H. Clock, Chandler 
P. Ward, George L. Greer, Lucien J. 
Clarke, Lorrin Andrews, A. A. Scott, J. R. 
Wilder, Melvin D. Wilson. 


COMMITTEE ON MEETINGS 


Joe Crider, Chairman; John W. Hart, 
| “ice-Chairman; Kimpton Ellis, Secretary. 
Kenyon Lee, Walter E. Burke. 


COMMITTEE ON ILLEGAL PRACTICE 


John Beardsley, Chairman; Nathan New- 
by, Vice-Chairman; George S. Dennison, 
Secretary; Frank W. Stafford, Charles E. 
Millikan, Arthur L. Veitch, Louis J. Ca- 
nepa. 


COMMITTEE ON INHERITANCE TAXES 


George P. Adams, Chairman; Dana R. 
Weller, Vice-Chairman; Vere Radir Nor- 
ton, Secretary; John Perry Wood, Ed. F. 
Wehrle, Howard W. Wright, Ingall W. 
Bull, A. G. Ritter, Trent G. Anderson, 
Leonard M. Comegys, J. Marion Wright. 


COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 


Jess E. Chairman; Jas. H. 
Howard, Vice-Chairman; Ernest R. Pur- 
dum, Secretary; Ed. R. Young, Vincent 


Morgan, F. A. Knight, Pierson M. Hall, 
Herman Mohr,-Chester L. Coffin. 


Stephens, 


COMMITTEE ON CouRT REPORTERS 


Frank S. Hutton, Chairman; Frank L. 
Muhleman, Vice-Chairman; Rose Phillips, 
Secretary; Judge Elliott Craig, Earl FE. 
Moss, H. H. Harris, Frank I. Hogan. 


COMMITTEE ON FRATERNITY 


Harold S. Kiggens, Chairman; Edna C. 
Plummer, Vice-Chairman; Chas. E. Beards- 
ley, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON SPEAKERS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Frank G. Tyrrell, Chairman; May D. 
Lahey, Vice-Chairman; Marion P. Betty, 
Secretary. 


CoMMITTEE ON NEw MEMBERSHIP 


Robert A. Odell, Chairman; E. H. 
Blanche, Vice-Chairman; Mab Copeland 
Lineman, Secretary; Erwin P. Werner, 
Howard T. Mitchell. 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDING 


Kemper Campbell, Chairman; Guy R. 
Crump, Vice-Chairman; Norman A. Bailie, 
Secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON GOLF 


Ernest E. Noon, Chairman; James B. 
Irsfeld, Vice-Chairman; Frank B. Belcher, 
Secretary. 
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Efficiency Business College 
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Eminent Faculty—Small Classes—Personal Attention. 
Register NOW for Spring Quarter. 
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Affiliated with it are: 
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The Place of the Lawyer of Today 


By How. Witttam H. Waste, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of California, 
President of Board of Directors, Hastings College of Law. 


(Address delivered at the twenty-fifth annual banquet of the University 
of Southern California School of Law, March 9, 1928.) 


When Sir William Blackstone, one of 
the Justices of His Majesty’s Court of 
Common Pleas, who had been elected the 
frst Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford 
University, brought his introductory lecture 
on the study of law to a close, he said: 


“The long and illustrious train of noble 
and ingenuous youth, who are not more 
distinguished among us by their birth and 
possessions than by the regularity of their 
conduct and their thirst after useful knowl- 
edge, to these our benefactor (Mr. Viner) 
has consecrated the fruits of a long and 
laborious life, * * * and will joyfully 
reflect * * * that he could not more 
effectually have benefitted posterity, or con- 
tributed to the service of the public, than by 
founding an institution which may instruct 
the rising generation in the wisdom of out 
civil polity, and inspire them with a desire 
to be still better acquainted with the laws 
and constitution of their country.” One 
hundred and twenty years afterward, Ser- 
ranus Clinton Hastings, who had served the 
State of California as its first Chief Justice, 
having amassed a large fortune in his subse- 
quent private practice, founded and en- 
dowed the Hastings College of the Law of 
the University of California. At the com- 
mencement exercises of the university, held 
at Berkeley on June 5, 1878, Judge Hastings 
said that it was his desire, in founding the 
new institution, “ to diffuse a knowledge of 
the great principles of jurisprudence, not 
only among those who propose to devote 
themselves to the noble profession of the 
law, but also among all classes of society; 
to elevate the general standing of the bar, 
and to maintain and perpetuate the purity 
and dignity of the bench.” In concluding 
his address, he said: “This institution is 
intended to supply a substitute for the Inns 
of Court, the historic Inner Temple, a tem- 
ple of the law, which shall extend its arms 
and draw within its portals all who shall 
be worthy to worship at its shrine, resulting 
in the coronation of its votaries as a reward 
for application, industry and merit.” 


It is from this half-century old institu- 
tion, the first of its kind in the West, that 
I bring to you, the members of the student 
body of the pioneer law school in this sec- 
tion of the State, greetings and best wishes, 
rendered all the more sincere through the 
fraternity and fellowship which animates 
the devoted student of the law, whether at 
Oxford, Hastings, or Southern California. 
I congratulate you, young ladies and gentle- 
men, who have consecrated yourselves to 
service in the legal profession, upon the 
splendid opportunities your institution af- 
fords to prepare yourselves adequately for 
your life’s work. Let me exhort you, in 
the words of the Apostle Peter, to “give 
diligence to make your calling and election 
sure: for if ye do these things, ye shall 
never fall.” 


The wording of the topic I have assigned 
to these remarks may not constitute the best 
statement which could be formulated, but, 
like the texts of the old-time Methodist ex- 
horters, it is “somewhat akin to the sub- 
ject,” and permits of a wide departure in 
the discussion, without violating all the rules 
of construction which should govern the 
preparation of an address. The selection 
of the topic was brought about by the ob- 
servation once made by a well-posted lay- 
man on noting the names of the attorneys 
who were listed as counsel in the matters 
and cases on a certain calendar of the Su- 
preme Court. He said that of the many who 
appeared in court there were but few who 
could be said to be “well known,” or who 
could be rated as “leading lawyers” of the 
State. What the layman observed on that 
occasion will hold true of many calendars. 
One reason is that the successful lawver 
of today discourages litigation and keeps 
the client out of court, if that can be de- 
cently and righteously brought about, a 
most commendable practice which might 
well be made the subject of discussion upon 
a different occasion. Another fact, and the 
one nearest to the line of these remarks, 
is that in increasing numbers the lawyers 
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of today are being intimately associated 
with the conduct of the business institu- 
tions of the country, to the end that busi- 
ness, commerce and industry may be guided 
by minds specially trained and disciplined, 
and may be properly and safely conducted 
within the due bounds of legal restraint, 
and the customs and usages which control. 
These lawyers appear in court on but rare 
occasions, and only in connection with the 
most important cases. 

The rapid development of recent times 
in every field of human endeavor has made 
the life of the lawyer of today one of con- 
stantly changing experience and increasing 
responsibility. As was aptly said by Presi- 
dent Silas H. Strawn, of the American Bar 
Association, the lawyer “must not only be 
more familiar with the general principles 
applicable to the business of the client than 
is the client himself, but, in addition, he 
must bring to the solution of the problem 
with which he is confronted, a broad gen- 
eral knowledge of what is going on in busi- 
ness, politics and finance, not only in his 
own country but throughout the world.” 
The draft upon the legal profession for ex- 
ecutives, administratives and directors of 
large corporations and other industrial, 
commercial and financial concerns has as- 
sumed large proportions, and when the law- 
yer does not actually occupy an executive 
or other like position, he will be found close 
to the elbow of the one who does. 

One of the first things the lawyer of to- 
day finds out in these important relations, 
—he hardly can be said to be prepared to 
assume the relation if he does not already 
know it,—is the fact that in the conduct of 
the affairs of the business world, commun- 
ity of interests, mutual regard, and inter- 
dependence of activities have in large meas- 
ure replaced the old idea of self-depend- 
ence and individual freedom of action. 
Going further, he even finds that in matters 
relating to commerce, industry and trade 
the doctrine of “hands off” no longer exists, 
but the necessity for governmental regula- 
tion has come to be an acecpted theory and 
an accomplished fact. Without question, he 
accepts and acts in accord with the situ- 
ation thus created, because the discerning 
world of business activity, in which he is 
to play so important a part, has accepted it, 
and conducts its affairs in harmony with it. 

But the lawyer’s influence and responsi- 
bility are not confined to the business world, 
and do not end in the service of his clients. 


The consideration of the rules of personal 
conduct and social relations, and the ctoser 
and more intimate contacts resulting from 
their application to the ordinary and every- 
day conduct of individuals, offer to the law- 
yer an even greater sphere of influence, and 
make him a commanding force in the com- 
munity. In this more personal relation the 
lawyer is apt to find an all-too-frequent 
readiness to subscribe to a doctrine differ- 
ent from that which is so generally accepted 
and acted upon in the business and indus- 
trial world. He encounters here the tenden- 
cy toward a persistent advocacy of and ad- 
herence to the theory, advanced since crvyil- 
ized man began to erect forms of govern- 
ment, that the individual, knowing his own 
interests, should be permitted freedom of 
personal action, unrestricted by government 
regulation, and freed from governmental re- 
straint. The reason for the advocacy of this 
theory, which has lost much of its effect 
when applied to the conduct of business af- 
fairs, is not hard to discern. It goes back 
to the Garden of Eden, when Cain de- 
manded of the Lord to know if he was his 
brother’s keeper. Mankind has ever re. 
sented restraint upon its appetites and de- 
sires. But, coming to more recent times, 
during the Middle Ages, and particularly 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, political movements in England and 
the continental countries tended toward a 
strengthening of the national governments 
and the subversion of the individual to the 
will of the community, particularly with re- 
gard to trade regulation and control of 
other economic matters. In the middle ot 
the eighteenth century, there came a reac- 
tion against these tendencies. New theories 
arose and were developed. The idea of more 
personal and economic freedom for the in- 
dividual took a hold, particularly in the new 
world. The conditions here were peculiarly 
adapted to its application. When the col- 
onists were struggling for their independ- 
ence, the population of the country was 
widely scattered, the means of communica- 
tion were few and slow, and methods of 
transportation were crude and _ uncertain. 
Each family provided for itself the staples 
of life—its own wheat and corn and po- 
tatoes and pork and chickens and eggs and 
milk, and made its own butter and cheese 
and bacon and clothing and shoes. It was 
almost wholly independent, and free to act 
about as it pleased. As has been aptly said: 
“Its neighbors could not starve or freeze it 
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or cause it to go hungry or naked.” In such 
q state of society, it made but little differ- 
ence to one family what were the habits 
and the practices of its neghbors, perhaps 
far removed, so long as they kept within 
their own boundaries. Men worked alone, 
produced alone, harvested alone, and trans- 
ported alone the little surplus products they 
had. Outside of the larger centers of popu- 
lation, the towns and villages were isolated 
communities, and dealt with each other in- 
frequently. Under such conditions, there 
was need for but few rules of personal con- 
duct and social relations among the individ- 
ual members of the communities. Statutes 
of “regulation,” as we know them, were 
not needed. Self-reliance was a condition 
not alone necessary, but in fact compelled 
by circumstances. Under these conditions, 
the framers of the national Constitution, 
representing the independent, and some- 
times antagonistic, colonies, approached the 
tak of providing for ‘a more perfect 
Union,” which should establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wei- 
fare (note the term, “general welfare”), 
and secure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity. The result, 
reached by wise and intelligennt compro- 
mises, was a national. government of spe- 
cified and delegated powers, designed to 
administer those matters of general and 
common interest that were specifically 
granted to it, leaving it to the States to 
provide for the government of their own 
affairs. The Constitution, when proposed, 
contained no provision reserving and guar- 
anteeing to the people certain powers and 
prerogatives upon which neither the State 
nor Federal government might encroach. 
Certain of the colonies refused to ratify it 
until assured that such a bill of rights would 
be made a part of the document. The first 
Congress submitted ten amendments, which 
were ratified by the people, defining what 
has been called by some writers “a reserve 
area of individual liberty.” “The whole 
history of our development for one hundred 
and fifty years,” says President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, “has been the history of that 
line between government and liberty, be- 
tween the area of regulation and control, 
and the area of freedom and opportunity.” 
This history, it may also be said, has some- 
times included the story of a struggle for 
personal liberty unrestrained by law, and 
in utter disregard of the truism that the 


only real liberty of personal action is “lib- 
erty within the law.” 


Conditions have greatly changed since the 
colonists first came to America. The in- 
crease in population, the application of the 
sciences, the development of inventive gen- 
ius, particularly within the last fifty years, 
and the growing complexities of society 
have altered the mode of individual and 
community life. This is a prosperous, me- 
chanical and rapidly-moving age. With the 
accumulation of wealth and the emancipa- 
tion from toil, have come ease and luxury. 
Personal independence and individual lib- 
erty of thought and action have largely dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by an almost com- 
plete dependence of one group of society 
upon other groups. The group of producers 
depends upon the group of workers, and 
the consuming ‘group depends upon both. 
The people in the great cities would starve 
within a week unless those engaged in trans 
portation brought in the food supply, and 
those engaged in transportation would go 
hungry and cold if those who produce the 
raw material and those who manufacture 
it, did not keep at their special work. We 
are today a very interdependent and close- 
ly-related people, and, with this interdepend- 
ence and close relationship, there has come 
the necessity for a new code of reciprocal 
duties and obligations of the individual citi- 
zen to other individuals, and to society as a 
whole. In matters relating to industry and 
trade, as already pointed out, the necessity 
for governmental regulation has come to 
be an accepted theory and an accomplished 
fact. But there remains and persists that 
deeply-rooted idea that there is a field of 
individual action which ought to be con- 
trolled by the individual sense of right and 
wrong. No fair-minded citizen desires tc 
dispute this contention, but neither can any 
fair-minded citizen question the right and 
the duty of the citizens, as a whole, to de- 
termine what is consistent with the needs 
of society and good order, and to make 
such laws and such rules of conduct as will 
protect it and its individual members from 
the greed and recklessness and evil deeds of 
other individuals, as well as from the conse- 
quences of their own folly and daring. The 
right of organized society to adopt neces- 
sary measures which best tend to protect 
the lives and property of its members and 
to promote the happiness and welfare of 
the community should not, in fact, can not 
be questioned. It is as firmly imbedded as 
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the government itself. Protection of the 
rights of every individual citizen is guar- 
anteed under our constitutional form of 
government, and safeguarded by due pro- 
cess of law; but it has come about that, in 
the growing complexity of political, social 
and commercial relations, liberty of person- 
al conduct must be made to conform to the 
well-being of the community as a whole, 
and that the community, by enactment of 
law through duly established process, shall 
determine what its well-being demands. The 
individualist who declares that the principle 
that the people of a community may deter- 
mine what practices, businesses and acts 
are harmful to the whole body, and there- 
fore forbid them, is not binding upon the 
conscience of any individual member of the 
body who, from inclination or desire, wishes 
to act contrary to the conclusions of the 
body as a whole, advocates a doctrine which 
strikes at the foundation stone of the Re- 
public. One hundred and fifty years ago, 
the founders of the new nation drafted a 
scheme of government which has excited 
the admiration of the statesmen of the 
world. “Therein they recognized a legisla- 
ture empowered to express the will of the 
people in law, a judiciary required to deter- 
mine and state such law, and an executive 
charged with securing obedience to the law” 
—the underlying principle of the govern- 
mental structure being obedience to the law. 
Within recent years there has come about 
a menacing disregard of this fundamental 
theory on the part of many of our citizens. 

Unfortunately, disrespect for constituted 
authority and disobedience to duly enacted 
laws are not confined to the ignorant or to 
the criminal element or to the habitual law- 
breaker. In a recent address, Honorable 
John G. Sargent, the Attorney-General of 
the United States, said: “When intelligent, 
educated men hold up to ridicule the rules 
for its conduct which society has made; 
intimate, and by innuendo and suggestion 
advise that such rules ought to be violated; 
ridicule and revile as undesirable members 
of the community, men sworn to defend 
and enforce its rules; devote their intelli- 
gence, wit and resources to making crime 
and criminals interesting and attractive, 
why is it not to be thought that the thought- 
less, the unfortunate, the ignorant, the vi- 
cious, will try to get rid of the oppressors 
ef the criminal in any way, by any means, 
hy any violence that will be most effective? 

“Day by day, because someone pays for 


—— 


the doing of it, and because the great body 
of law abiding citizens is complaisant and 
says nothing to show its disapproval, flip- 
pant, jeering writers, publishers, soap-box 
orators, cabaret performers sow the wind; 
and society reaps it all in whirlwinds which 
blast and destroy. 


“There must not be permitted any sub- 
stitution of private will for public authority. 
There is required a renewed and enlarged 
determination to secure the observance and 
enforcement of the law.” 

Upon the occasion of the unveiling of 
the equestrian statue of Bishop Francis As- 
berry in Washington a few years ago, Presi- 
dent Coolidge made the declaration that 
“you cannot substitute the authority of law 
for the virtue of a man.” The New York 
Times is responsible for the statement that 
13,000 laws were passed by forty states 
during the legislative sessions of one year. 
How many have been passed by State 
legislatures and by Congress during the 
years since the compilation was made does 
not appear. Yet men go right on being bad 
and committing more and more crimes. 
What this Nation needs is the development 
of the virtue of its citizens, but that cannot 
be brought about by the enactment of laws. 
Only through consecrated leadership and 
inspired direction will it be accomplished. 
Loyalty and devotion to country, like re- 
ligion, are of the heart. 

Our government, under the bleesings of 
Divine Providence, has survived for more 
than a century and a half. If it is to con- 
tinue to exist, it must maintain its faith im 
God, and must, as in the past, rest upon the 
theory that, when the Constitution was 
made to enumerate and provide for the 
protection of the personal liberties of the 
people, such as the right to trial by jury, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press. 
freedom of religious worship, and the other 
rights so guaranteed, there was imposed 
upon the individual citizen, for every right 
so given, a corresponding duty that he 
should fulfill. It will be your duty, young 
ladies and gentlemen, when you have fin- 
ished your probationary period of prepara- 
tion within the halls of your splendid insti- 
tution, to support the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and of this State. You 
will well and faithfully perform the duty 
of your chosen profession when, by pre- 
cept and by practice, you do all you can to 
inculcate the doctrine that first and fore- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Proposed Official 
BAR ASSOCIATION BUILDING 


On Flower Street (between Sixth and Seventh Streets) 


For Information 
PHONE MR. J. L. ELKINS 
TUcker 1384 
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GOLF COMMITTEE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO ALL GOLF PLAYING MEMBERS 
of the 
LOS ANGELES BAR ASSOCIATION : 


The Committee on Golf for the Los Angeles Bar 
Association will stage its third regular monthly tour- 
nament at El Caballero Country Club (on Ventura 
Boulevard near Adohr Stock Farm Dairy), Thurs- 
day, April 12th, at 12:30 P. M. 


The Northern California Golfing Lawyers have 
asked us to meet with them at Del Monte, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, May 25th, 26th and 27th. If 
you are interested in either, or both, of these events, 
address a short letter to the Committee, care E. E. 
Noon, Chairman, Suite 924 Merchants National 
Bank Building, 548 Spring Street, and enclose check 
for $1.00 as entry fee for the regular monthly event. 
event. 


The next issue of the BULLETIN will contain a 
statement of special hotel rates at Del Monte. 


The invitation of the Northern Lawyers for the 
Del Monte tournament will not be accepted unless a 
sufficient number of entries are received on or be- 
fore April 13th. 


ENTER NOW 
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Validity of Two Per Cent Flat Rate 
Inheritance Tax Legislation 
By Rarew W. Situ of the Los Angeles Bar. 


The validity of Section 2%, adopted in 
1925 as an amendment to the California 
Inheritance Tax Act, is at issue in the Su- 
prior Court of Los Angeles County, Case 
No. 236,958, by reason of objections filed 
io the Report of the Inheritance Tax Ap- 
praiser in the Estate of Elizabeth J. Ward, 
deceased. 

Mrs. Ward, widow of Montgomery 
Ward, late of Chicago, Illinois, founder of 
the large mail order house bearing his name, 
died in the city of Chicago on the 26th day 
of July, 1926. Her husband during his life 
contested in the Illinois courts for a period 
of over twenty years the litigation known 
as the “Lake Michigan Front cases,” -the 
object of which was to keep the lake’s front 
in Chicago forever free from commercial 
building. This is, perhaps, one of the best 
known subjects of litigation in the city of 
Chicago, terminating in a decision by the 
Supreme Court of illinois sustaining the 
contentions of Mr. Ward; as a result of this 
litigation he was known as the “watch dog 
of the Lake Front,” and is generally con- 
sidered to be the savior of the Lake Front 
for Chicago. 

Mrs. WarD EsTABLISHES AN EDUCATIONAL 

ENDOWMENT AS MEMORIAL TO 
Her HusBAanpb 

For a considerable time after the death 
of Mr. Ward, his widoW gave deep con- 
sideration to the establishment of a fitting 
memorial to her distinguished husband, hav- 
ing in mind particularly some objective for 
the general public benefit. The establish- 
ment by Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, of its professional schools on 
the Lake Front property immediately ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Ward as an opportunity to 
carry out the idea she had cherished for so 
long of creating a memorial to her husband, 
which would be of lasting benefit to human- 
ity. She, therefore, gave to this non-profit- 
able, charitable, educational institution on 
or about the 13th day of December, 1923, 
$4,000,000.00 with which to build the Ward 
Memorial Medical-Dental Building. 

As the Ward Memorial Medical-Dental 
Building was nearing completion, Mrs. 
Ward conceived the idea that, if funds were 
provided with which to pay professors and 


engage in medical research, the Northwest- 
ern University would be better able to carry 
on its work of clinical and experimental 
teachings in the said medical building; so 
on the 6th day of March, 1926, she pur- 
chased an annuity from Northwestern Uni- 
versity by which the said university, in con- 
sideration of the delivery to it of a further 
$4,000,000.00 in securities, agreed to pay 
her annually $160,000.00 out of the princi- 
pal sum for a period of her natural life and 
to apply the income for the improvement 
of the teaching of medicine and dentistry 
in the medical and dental schools of said 
university. 
STATE CHALLENGES VALIDITY OF 
LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENT 

Among the securities so transferred were 
2,104 shares of the common stock of the 
Union Oil Company of California, a Cali- 
fornia corporation. Mrs. Ward having died 
on the 26th day of July, 1926, a tax was 
claimed by the Inheritance Tax Depart- 
ment of California on the transfer of this 
stock to the university, on the theory that 
the full possession and enjoyment of said 
security were deferred until after the death 
of Mrs. Ward. In its State Inheritance Tax 
Report, the State of California deviated 
from a long established custom of follow- 
ing and construing as valid every legislative 
enactment until the contrary is shown. In 
the instant case, however, the report of the 
Inheritance Tax Appraiser refuses to recog- 
nize as a valid, subsisting law, Section 2! 
of the Inheritance Tax Act, which exacts 
a flat rate tax of two per cent, without the 
allowance of any exemption or deductions, 
on the value of intangible personal property 
situated in California and owned by non- 
resident decedents, and in lieu thereof 
assessed its tax by the application of the 
progressive rates of the Inheritance Tax 
Act applicable to estates of resident deced- 
ents. 

The two per cent flat rate plan of tax, 
which was adopted by the California legis- 
lature in 1925, was designed to benefit the 
supposedly anxious and frugal legal repre- 
sentatives of non-resident estates and to 
simplify the procedure as well as to econo- 
mize both in time and money in connection 
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with the transfer of intangible personalty, 
with California situs, owned by non-resi- 
dents, it being much simpler to figure a tax 
at two per cent, regardless of any other 
criteria of taxation. 


The assumed position of the State of 
California was invoked by reason of a law 
similar to Section 2% being declared un- 
constitutional recently by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York in the case 
of Smith v. Loughman (Writ of Certior- 
ari denied by the United States Supreme 
Court). In the opinion of the New York 
Court, Chief Justice Cardozo said: 

“* * * A State is not at liberty to 
establish varying codes of law, one for 
its own citizens and another, governing 
the same conduct, for citizens of sister 
States. Of course, one may not press this 
principle to ‘dryly logical extreme’ * * 
The inequalities wrought by this enact- 
ment have not been kept within those 
limits. Great classes of persons, all or 
nearly all who bear a close relation to 
those who take the gift, many, though 
not all, whose relation is more distant, 
must pay a penalty to the tax-gatherer 
because of their non-residence. This is 
hostile discrimination, however generous 
the profession of benevolent paternal- 
ism.” 

There is grave doubt if any such “differ- 
ential tax saving” statute could be devised 
to operate constitutionally in this State upon 
estates of non-residents. The discrimatory 
effect of the law may be observed from the 
following example: 

A computation of the tax in the instant 
matter, by disregarding the provisions of 
Section 2% of the Inheritance Tax Act, 
results in a tax of $13,732.77 against the 
Northwestern University, while, had the 
State of California computed the tax by 
giving effect to the two per cent flat rate 
plan statute, the tax would have been but 
$2,250.76. 

CALIFORNIA’s ANOMALOUS PosITION 

The State of California assumes the an- 
omalous position of attacking its own stat- 
ute, the authorship of which it is fair to 
infer was the Inheritance Tax Department. 
This inference is reached by reason of the 
following language in the case of Estate of 
Paulson, 186 Cal. 367: 

“Morover, in considering the interpre- 
tation to be placed upon our own statute 
and its definitions, we must recognize 
that the amendment of the Inheritance 





Tax Law in nearly every session of the 
legislature * * * has been largely 
at the instance of attorneys acting for 
the State or its various officers engaged 
in collecting its tax, and that such amend- 
ments have been made to clarify the lay 
and to meet the contentions of those op- 
posing the collection of the tax, and that 
such legislation has sometimes been ob- 
tained before this court or any other has 
passed upon the contentions of. the 
parties, thus attempting by legislation to 
settle the question for all future taxation 
at an earlier period than, in view of our 
congested calendar, it has been possible 
for this court to determine such ques- 
tions.” 

The State of California attempts to avoid 
Section 2% as a valid enactment on the 
ground that the section is discriminatory 
and unduly favors estates of non-resident 
decedents in that such estates are subjected 
to the flat rate of two per cent, while estates 
of residents are amenable to the progressive 
rates of the law. On the other hand, the 
State of California does not recognize any 
discrimination in the failure of its Act to 
tax resident charities, while exacting trom 
non-resident charities a tax under the max- 
imum rates of the law, the rates applicable 
to transfers to strangers in blood. Certain- 
ly under the scheme of death taxes, if a 
non-resident, before or at death, passes his 
property fot a charitable use, looked upon 
as a gracious act, the burden of govern- 
ment maintenance should fall less severely 
en this property than on property passing 
at death to a total*stranger or even to rela- 
tives. 

The validity of the Inheritance Tax Re- 
port is challenged by Messrs. Parker and 
Smith, local attorneys for the Ward Estate 
and the Northwestern University, princi- 
pally upon the following grounds: 

(a) That since the principals were 
non-residents of California, and the trans- 
fer was consumated before death in a 
foreign State, there was no property or 
transaction in the State of California 
upon which its death duty statute couid 
operate, and the State of California is 
without jurisdiction and _ ¢onstiutional 
warrant to tax an inter vivos transfer of 
property consummated beyond its_bor- 
ders. 

(b) That the California Inheritance 
Tax Act is capricious and arbitrary, and 
by reason thereof, is unconstitutional and 
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invalid in violation of the Federal and 
State constitutions, by reason of its dis- 
crimination against non-resident educa- 
tional and charitable institutions in faii- 
ing to give to such institutions a similar 
benefit and advantage as that provided 
for like institutions and corporations or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of California; the objector mak- 
ing as a further barrier in this regard the 
provisions of Article IV, Section 2, 
Clause 1 of the Federal Constitution, and 
Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to that Constitution. 


RecrprocaL TAX PROVISIONS 

The trend of State inheritance tax legis- 
lation for some years has been the adoption 
of reciprocal exemption provisions to mini- 
mize multiple inheritance taxation on the 
transfer of intangible personal property 
(stocks, bonds, notes and other evidences of 
indebtedness) owned by non-resident deced- 
ents. These reciprocal laws provide in sub- 
stance that intangible personal property in 
an estate of a non-resident would be exempt 
from inheritance taxation if the State of 
iesidence of decedent did not tax like prop- 
erty owned by the residents of the State 
granting the reciprocal exemption. 


Multiple inheritance taxation has always 
Leen a pitfall for the investor who does not 
make a special effort to select securities 
that will not be imparied by inheritance 
taxation when transfers are made on ac- 
count of death. Reciprocity has broadened 
the field from which selection of securities 
may be made, and therefore places the 
States that have adopted this reciprocal law 
in a favored investment field. 

There are now twenty-two States, ex- 
clusive of California, that have either re- 
ciprocal provisions or no tax law imposing 
taxes upon non-resident decedent estates. 
In further aid of interstate comity in taxa- 
tion, the two per cent flat rate law on in- 
tangible property of a non-resident deced- 
ent has been enacted to minimize to a de- 
gree double or multiple taxation and is ap- 
plicable only to those States which have 
not enacted reciprocal legislation. Since 
the State of Illinois did not fall into the 
reciprocal column until July 1, 1927, reci- 
procity between that State and California 
cannot be recognized prior to the effective 
date of its reciprocal law. The discrimina- 
tory character of the reciprocal plan of 
legislation is so apparent that a decision in- 
validating the two per cent law might also 
affect the reciprocal tax provisions. 





THE NEWSPAPER, THE COURTS 
AND CRIME NEWS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


To cope with crime, to achieve in the ad- 
ministration of justice the ideal expressed 
by Chief Justice Taft, “to hold the balance 


nice, clear and true, between the peopie 
and the defendant,” we need the aid of an 
enlightened, not an aroused public opinion. 
Without the aid of the newspapers, we 
can not create it, nor, once created, keep it. 
The task is worth while. In its accomplish- 
ment, I solicit your aid and cooperation. 





PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


tnusual circumstances, abide by the find- 
ings of the whole group? I think they 
should. 


I hope that earnest consideration will be 
given to this problem and I have purposely 
brought it to your attention well in advance 
of the announcement of candidacies. 


Husert T. Morrow. 





THE PLACE OF THE LAWYER 
OF TODAY 


(Continued from Page 24) 


most among the duties of citzenship, is the 
obligation to obey and support the law, as 
long as it remains the properly expressed 
and enacted will of the State or community. 

And now, in closing, may I propose to 
you that “Toast to the Law,” so beautifully 
expressed by Mr. Justice Holmes of the 


Supreme Court of the United States: 
“When I think of the law, I see a princess 
mightier than she who once wrought at 
Jayeux, eternally weaving into her web dim 
figures of the ever lengthening past—fig- 
ures too dim to be noticed by the idle, too 
symbolic to be interpreted except by her 
pupils, but to the discerning eye disclosing 
every painful step and every world-shaking 
contest by which mankind has worked its 
way from savage isolation to organic social 
life.” 
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Book Reviews 


By Harry GRAHAM Batter of the Los Angeles Bar 


Lecturer in Law at the College of Law, Southwestern University 


THe SupREME Court IN UNITED STATES 
History; by Charles Warren, formerly 
Assistant United States Attorney General 
of the United States, author of A History 
of the American Bar; New and revised 
edition; in two volumes, 1926; pp xvi, 
814; x, 812; Little, Brown Co., Boston. 


We are often told that ours is a young 
country still enjoying the vigors of youth. 
We meet our problems with the enthusiasm 
and too often with the inexperience of 
youth, yet with the turn of this last century 
new and complex problems have arisen 
which indicate that our national life is slow- 
ly taking on aspects of maturity. 

Much of our shallow thinking with re- 
gard to national issues has been due to the 
fact that we are as a nation prone to lack 
historical-mindedness. It is for this reason 
that a book such as Mr. Warren’s Supreme 
Court in United States History is a really 
valuable contribution. Here is an effort to 
show some historical continuity in our na- 
tional institutional and constitutional de- 
velopment. 

This is the new and revised edition of a 
work that won immediate wide favor with 
professional as well as lay readers. .The 
work now condensed from three to two vol- 
umes is essentially a chronological state- 
ment of the United States Supreme Court’s 
constitutional labors with notes on_ its 
changing membership and environment. As 
the author states, this is not a law book, but 
an effort to correlate in the reader’s mind 


the work of each term with the political 
events in the nation’s history. 

The first volume treats of the period 
from 1789 to 1835, covering the develop- 
ment of the Court from the First Court 
and The Circuits to The Last Years of 
Marshall. Volume two covers the period 
from 1836 to 1918, from Chief Justice 
Taney and Whig Pessimism _ through 
Chief Justices Fuller and White. The chief 
interest of the work to the lay reader lies 
in the amazing mass of contemporary com- 
ment, gathered from various sources, which 
Mr. Warren has unearthed. Political pam- 
phlets and oratory, personal letters often 
still unprinted, forgotten legal publications 
and above all editorial writings in popular 
journals have been produced to show that 
the Court was not always a court of imper- 
turable apparent calm. Gossip, ravings of 
fanatics, wildest rumors, fiercest hatred, 
Pollyanna optimism are all there. The book 
shows what people of every sort and age 
said about their own constitutional law 
while it was in the making. The work 
avoids much of the rose-colored gloss ot 
Beck, and spares us the poisoned dagger of 
Myers, but gives for the whole court much 
of the background artistically conceived for 
Marshall by Beveridge. 

Although, as has been pointed out, some 
of the historical statements made by the 
author are incorrect, and although issue 
may be taken with the author as to state- 
ments of constiutional law doctrines, here 
is no doubt a work of such merit and charm 
that it will long remain a classic in its field. 
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LOST ALL YOUR PEP? 


Have your duties been strenuous? Are your muscles tired and your 


We have the finest HEALTH CENTER and GYMNASIUM in Los 
Angeles. Our Marathon Bath, our Intestinal Bath, our deep, Scientific Mas- 
sage, our Cabinet Sweat and our Reducing Treatment is the talk of California. 

Come in real soon and let us help you personally with the very “work- 
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NOW READY 


Bancroft’s Code Practice and Remedies 
VOL. 4 


The Outstanding Features of this volume are the Chapters On 
Certiorari or Writ of Review, Contempt, Election Contests, 
Eminent Domain (Condemnation Proceedings), Forcible 
Entry and Forcible and Unlawful Detainer, Habeas Corpus, 

Injunctions. 


In addition to these important topics this volume covers also 
Bonds and Justification of Sureties; Death, Proceedings to 
Determine; Escheat; Filiation (Bastardy) Proceedings ; 
Funds and Deposits in Court. 


Service by Telephone 


BANCROFT - WHITNEY COMPANY 
Telephone 137 N. Broadway 
VAndike 9096 Opposite Hall of Records 
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121 North Broadway 


ISSUED DAILY SINCE 1888 
Publishes the Official Court Calendars 


Legal Notices Given Prompt and Careful Attention 


Phone MUtual 6138 or MUtual 6139 
and Our Representative Will Call 
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FRIENDS HIP 


—a God-given gift to mankind! 


—that intangible quality upon which any business 
to be successful must be founded. 


More than 30 years ago the law printing firm of 
Parker, Stone and Baird Company started serving 
the legal profession of Los Angeles. 


Since that time our business has developed steadily. 
Today, in addition to the printing of briefs, tran- 
scripts and other law work, we handle all types of 
commercial and social engraving and printing. 


Service, quality and price have naturally been 
largely responsible for our growth. We value 
highly the patronage of our customers, many of 
whom have been dealing with us more than a score 
of years. But above all do we value their friend- 
ship—a tie more binding than any sales argument. 
We always welcome the opportunity to make new 
friends. 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD COMPANY 


Law Printers - Engravers 
241 East FourtH STREET 
Los ANGELES 
TRinity 5206 














